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POETRY: A Magazine oj Verse 
COMMENT 

THE HOPE OF PEACE 

ALL the movements of the day — all the isms and 
schools and drives — fade into insignificance compared 
with the movement to get rid of war. This movement is 
not out of place in these pages — in fact, it is immediately 
the poet's business. 

I am tempted to repeat now an editorial from Poetry 
for September, 1914. In the first white heat of those 
terrible first battles, I wrote this page on The Poetry oj 
War: 

Poets have made more wars than kings, and war will not cease until 
they remove its glamour from the imaginations of men. 

What is the fundamental, the essential and psychological cause of 
war? The feeling in men's hearts that it is beautiful. And who have 
created this feeling? Partly, it is true, kings and their "armies with 
banners"; but, far more, poets with their war-songs and epics, sculptors 
with their statues — the assembled arts which have taken their orders 
from kings, their inspiration from battles. Kings and artists have 
united to give to war its glamour, to transmute into sounds and colors 
and forms of beauty its savagery and horror, to give heroic appeal to 
its unreason, a heroic excuse to its rage and lust. 

All this is of the past. The race is beginning to suspect those old 
ideals, to give valor a wider range than war affords, to seek danger not 
at the cannon's mouth but in less noisy labors and adventures. When 
Nicholas of Russia and William of Germany, in solemn state the other 
day, invoked the blessing of God upon their armies, the emotion that 
went round the world was not the old thrill, but a new sardonic laughter. 

As Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away, so some poet of the new 
era may strip the glamour from war. Tolstoi's War and Peace and many 
lesser books are chapters of the new revelation, and modern science, 
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modern invention, have aided the race in its half-conscious effort to 
unveil the bitter hideousness of the war-god's visage. But the final 
word has not been said; the feeling that war is beautiful still lingers in 
men's hearts, a feeling founded on world-old savageries — love of power, 
of torture, of murder, love of big stakes in a big game. This feeling must 
be destroyed, as it was created, through the imagination. It is work for 
a poet. 

There will be a new poetry of war. 

The time for that poetry is now. It must be written in 
peace, for when war begins there is nothing to do but 
fight. War is no more inevitable between nations than 
between individuals: as duelling was outlawed long ago in 
all civilized states, and its elaborate and long-accepted 
code of honor relegated to the scrap-heap, so shall war be 
outlawed by the assembled nations of the world, and its 
elaborate and long-accepted code of international law 
become a dusty byword of history. War is an absurd 
anachronism in this closely connected talking and trading 
world; and modern science has made it an anachronism 
poisonous and murderous beyond the maddest dreams of 
the darkest devils of hell. It must end if the white race 
is to preserve its numbers, its supremacy, its creative 
energy and power, and the proud fabrics of its civilization. 

We face a war to the death on war, and none can afford 
to be a slacker in it. In this ultimate war the deadliest 
weapon is the germ of thought in human brains. Only 
the poet can spawn that germ, and send it flying forth 
by invisible millions to mature in the minds of men. 
Cervantes wrote Don Quixote, and suddenly a rotten 
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thing, long ready for death, was dead. Let some poet — 
or perhaps a number of poets in a number of arts — stab 
with laughter or scorch with tears the rotten hulk of war, 
and suddenly the world will know that war is dead. 

H.M. 

MUST ART BE INTERESTING? 

Implicitly all interesting things have beauty, and the 
most interested person is no doubt the most esthetic. 
Such a thesis is not hard to support on the ground that 
interest can relate only to things of immediate worth and 
beauty. But to travel from this rather nervous doctrine 
of values to the position that beauty is determined by the 
interest it arouses is another and more complex matter. 
Though Ford Madox Hueffer in his recent Thus to Revisit 
reiterates charmingly, and with convincing disregard for 
the logical responsibilities of his theme, that art must be 
interesting, the shadow of an unsolved problem rather 
obscures the result. He rests his proposition, it is true, 
on human impulse, not on philosophical consideration; 
but the question is not easily confined. In that spec- 
ulative periphery of art where beauty dissolves into 
metaphysics no problem is more persistent. 

As a weapon against the absolutism in art which makes 
no compromise with the public taste the book will be 
effective. It undermines this stern and puritan dogma 
with the suggestion that final values in art as well as in 
other fields of human experience lie after all in human 
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